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was not only quarried at Purbeck, but worked into columns
and carved upon the spot. Thus in 1279 the sheriff of
Dorset bought 300 columns of marble and 200 capitals for
the Countess of Arundel for her nunnery of Marham;x
and it is probable that most, if not all, of the scores of
marble effigies which still remain in churches, such as the
figures of knights in the Temple Church and the tomb
of King John at Worcester, were carved by members
of the Purbeck school 2 and usually at -the quarries ;
though in some cases it would seem that the carver was
called upon to do his work at the place where it was to
be used, and under the eye of his patron. But however
much we may admire the execution of these Purbeck
effigies, we must not hastily assume that they bear any
particular resemblance to the persons whom they com-
memorate ; for although the Purbeck carvers were no
doubt capable of executing portrait sculpture, a large
proportion of their work was undoubtedly conventional.
Thus in 1253 we find Henry III ordering the sheriff of
Dorset to cause ' an image of a queen ' to be cut in
marble and carried to the nunnery of Tarrant Keynston,
there to be placed over the tomb of his sister, the late
Queen of Scots.3 The actual tomb had apparently been
made of marble in 1239 under the direction of Elias
de Derham, the famous architect of Salisbury.4
Corfe was the great centre of the Purbeck marble
industry. William of Corfe, who executed the tomb of
' Henry the King's son ' at Westminster in I273,5 was
* Lib. R,, 8 Edw. I, m. 5.
2 See E. S. Prior, Mediaeval Figure Sculpture in England.
8 Liberate R., K. R., 37 Hen. Ill, m. 13.
4  Cal. Lib. R.t i 316.
5  Exch. K. R. Accts., 467, no. 6 (2).